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In this manner the end leads to the beginning. Each man 
goes to meet it, and looks back to another ; so it seems that 
man, although he may stand in the midst of life and thought, 
begins anew to learn God and himself thoroughly where possible. 
So it is also explained why man, in accordance with his middle 
place, seeks the proof to what already is, what he has and what 
he feels, and, in this doctrine, must ever undertake the problem 
anew. 

Then many a day one teacheth you 
What at a single stroke ye do : 
How each to eat and drink is ft-ee 
And needful still is one 1 two! three! 

Finally, the more present, the more assured the immediate cer- 
tainty which precedes the mediated cognitions, proofs and appre- 
hensions is, the more vivid will they be ; the more lively the cer- 
tainty is, the more will the indwelling life, as the life of the spirit, 
show itself in mediated thought. For the true life of immediate 
conviction consists even in this onward movement to mediation, 
which is thought. Immediat* faith itself, in which feeling comes 
to its own content, and finds also the name for the thing which 
is given to man, that it should be happy in him, consists essen- 
tially in this, that he grows in knowledge and in thinking he 
progresses and mediates himself more and more. Like David 
the Christian must groan first to become a child in Christ and 
then a man, to die with Christ first in order afterward to live 
with Him. 

Remark by the Editor. — The foregoing is the introduction to the treatise 
on human immortality by Goeschel, (1781 — 1860) perhaps the most enlightened- 
of Hegel's disciples. It is supposed that Goeschel is the one exception that 
Hegel made to his general statement that none of his discip'es understood him. 
It is related that Hegel always met Goeschel "with a warm pressure of the 
hand."' 



DOES THE MIjS'^D EVER SLEEP ? 

By E. M. Chesley. 

1. What is mind ! 

iliud may possibly be regarded as having been gradually 
evolved by and through the couutless forces and instrumentalities 
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of matter. In this view it becomes itself matter, but matter high- 
Ij" sublimated and purified. Nor is it necessary to doubt mind's 
immortality or high moral and spiritual attributes in consequence 
of a recognition of this theory. God, the all powerful spirit of 
the Universe, may have chosen to develop out of matter the most 
marvelously beautiful and refined organisms. And can we justly 
doubt his ability to do so ! The whole Arcana of Nature may 
have been designed to individualize and perfect human spirits. 
The energy of the mind may form a part of the indestructible 
energy of the Universe, so ultimated as to preserve forever its 
distinctive individuality. If this view be the correct one, then 
the analogies of nature in the matter of sleep would be readily 
applicable to mind. If sleep, as a tem^jorary cessation of activi- 
ty, were a common and natural phenomenon of other forms of 
matter, it would probably be so also of mind, unless such impor- 
tant differences could be shown to exist as to preclude analogies 
on this point. 

The more general view taken of the mind is that it is immater- 
ial, that it has activities and laws peculiarly its own which will 
more fully reassert themselves when the mind severs its tempo- 
rary connection with body. In this view, the presumption might 
possibly be that mind never sleeps. Yet the general analogies 
of nature would probably still be applicable to it. All the Di- 
vine laws in nature tend toward oneness. Between the so called 
lowest and highest of them there are incalculable corresponden- 
cies. Mind would still be connected with matter during its earth- 
existence and that which we could definitely know of its attri- 
butes and manifestations would be known through this connec- 
tion. It is however to be presumed, that, whatever may be the 
supposition as to the nature of mind, the problem of its sleep or 
non-sleep cannot be solved with absolute certainty. 

2. What is sleep ? 

By the sleep of a vegetable or an animal we do not understand 
that there is a total cessation of energy. Were this the case, in 
all probability death would ensue, or, in other words, the indi- 
viduality of the plant or animal would be destroyed. In the 
sleep of the human body, certain functions, as of respiration, cir- 
culation, renewal of nervous material, are still carried on. A 
form of sleep is exhibited in the hibernation of certain animals ; 
but it never consists in a total cessation of the life forces. A 
tree may be said to sleep during Winter. The externally mani- 
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fested activities of the tree cease ; but iu the interior, ainoug the 
cells, work of the finer kinds is constantly going on. Otherwise 
the tree would cease to be positive and begin to decay. Even in 
the case of that deepest of all vegetable sleeps, the hidden life of 
the seed, it is believed by able Botanists that insensible activi- 
ties are ever present which could be discerned were our senses 
less material, that is, less grossly material. It is believed that 
the watch spring of seed life ever slowly unwinds. Hence it ap- 
pears from what we can observe with reference to its general 
phenomena, that sleep consists in a cessation of the external and 
more marked manifesta.tion8 of energy, but does not imply a total 
cessation of all the active functions of any organized existence. 
3. What is the sleep of mind ! 

In the light of these principles, if the mind does really sleep^ 
it should not assuredly be supposed from this that all its marvel- 
ous energies are perfectly stilled. Could it then exist ? But the 
mind may have other interior forces, other important life func- 
tions beside those made known and exercised during our waking 
hours. The former may constitute its real and essential life, 
while the latter may be but certain forms of its energies which 
may altogether cease during sleep and yet resume their wonted 
activity on awaking. May we not draw an illustration from the 
needle of a compass? We do plainly perceive through our 
gross senses the constant movements of this bit of magnetized 
steel whenever the box which contains it is put in motion. But 
when the box containing it is perfectly at rest, we do not perceive 
that fulness of invisible energy which is still in the needle, hold- 
ing it fixedly pointing toward the magnetic pole. Just so may it 
be wheu the body or casket of the mind soundly slumbers. All 
the usual and sensible activities of our waking moments may 
cease while at the same time the mind may be charged with 
strong and invisible power. The question now arises, what are 
these external, sensible, more marked forms of mental action 
which may be considered to correspond with the visible move- 
ments of the magnetic needle or with the external life manifesta- 
tions of a plant or animal when not sleeping. What else can 
they be if they are not all the forms of our waking consciousness ? 
Consciousness is manifested in connection with the brain and 
nervous system. It is well known that pressure on the brain 
stops all consciousness. When the pressure is removed, the 
mind at once resumes its usual train of conscious thought and 
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feeling. Is not this then a proof that consciousness as a form of 
energy may cease entirely, so far as we know, whilst at the same 
time, the essential life of the mind still remains ? 

This then will be our endeavor, to show that normally during 
slumber the mind is unconscious, that it neither thinks, feels nor 
wills. Just what that essential life-energy which does not cease 
with consciousness may be, we have as yet no means of deter- 
mining. It is commonly supposed that a constant consciousness 
is necessary to the mind's continued existence. This does not 
appear evident if there be force in the above considerations. 

4. Does the Mind Sleep ! 

The first objection which would naturally be presented to the 
theory of the sleep of .mind would be the fact that during sleep 
the mind is, sometimes at least, consciously active. Hence it is 
argued that it may always be so active, but that we may not al- 
ways remember our sleeeping thoughts. Is it not probable 
however, that dreaming is a consequence of imperfect or abnor- 
mal and not of normal and sound sleep ! When all the bodily 
and other conditions are favorable for full and refreshing slum- 
ber, we do not, I think experience the phenomena of so-called 
sleeping consciousness. On the contrary when we overwork or 
overstimulate the body, or when anxiety of mind has affected our 
nerves, we are very apt to sleep imperfectly and hence to dream. 
Does not dreamless sleep refresh us more because it is sound and 
normal, because it is a sleep of mind and nervous system. The 
facts of somnambulism do indeed seem to prove that the mind 
might be active during sleep and yet not remember that activity 
afterward ; but is it really the fact that the mind is conscious al- 
ways ? The natural and prima facie conclusion is that in dream- 
less slumber the mind is unconscious. We know nothing posi- 
tively to the contrary. It is according to the general analogies 
of nature that the mind should take this temporary rest. The 
idea does not necessitate the non-existence of that mind. More- 
over those peculiar phenomena of sleep which are usually ad- 
duced as an evidence of mind's being ever active can, I think, 
be quite as well explained on the opposite hypothesis. 

Let us now consider some of the arguments of the French phil- 
osopher, M. Jouflfroy, as quoted in the Metaphysics of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. The first of these attempts to demonstrate that 
the probability is that the mind always wakes. It is based on 
the assumption that "when we dream we are assuredly asleep." 
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But would not this statemeut first require proof ? Is it not prob- 
able from consideratious before presented that dreamful sleep is 
not normal and sound sleep? 

The second argument of M. Jouffroy is, when condensed, as 
follows : "A stranger visits Paris and is, for the first few nights, 
unable to sleep soundly because of the noise of the streets. Af- 
ter some time his slumber is not disturbed by this cause. This 
is not because the senses, becoming accustomed to the sound, 
fail to arouse the mind as at first. They do receive the same 
impressions on the first night as on the hundredth and transmit 
them in equal vivacity to the mind. That the senses do not be- 
come dulled to the sounds, as some might imagine would take 
place after the first few nights, is shown from the fact that habit 
often tends to render the senses more acute, as in the case of the 
Indian. The diflference can originate only in the mind. This, ever 
active in sleep, on the first few nights receiving unusual impres- 
sions, arouses the senses to inquire what is the matter. But af- 
ter a time, learning by experience of what external fact these 
impressions are the sign, it ceases to arouse the senses for a use- 
less explanation. The facts of distraction and uon-distraction in 
the waking state finely illustrate this theory. Thus, at first, one 
cannot read in the midst of distracting conversation, - but after a 
time can do so with ease. It is not the senses which become ac- 
customed to hearing these sounds and end by being less affected 
by them. But it is because attention at first occupies itself with 
the sounds referred to and chooses to neglect them after they 
have become familiar." From the above we see that the expla- 
nation given by M. Jouflfroy to account for the fact referred to is 
that the waking mind becoming acquainted with the noise, intelli- 
gently decides that it is needless to arouse the man. The whole 
strength of his argument turns on the sole sufficiency of this ex- 
planation. It will be my endeavor to show that there are grave 
objections to his explanation and also that the facts can be at 
least equally as well accounted for on the supposition that the 
miud sleeps. M. Jouffroy states that the ever conscious mind 
does not arouse the senses after it becomes aware of the nature 
of the noise. Well then, let us suppose that this stranger had 
taken great pains, before retiring the first night in Paris, to in- 
form his mind thoroughly of the important nature of those street 
noises it was about to hear during its sleep. Would the stranger 
in that case have slept on because his intelligent and waking 
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miud would find it uunecessary to arouse him I Certainly not. 
If the theory is correct, why not ? But again if all that is neces- 
sary is that the sleepless intelligence within become acquainted 
with the nature of the sounds, why should it not become sufH- 
ciently informed on this point, at least after the experience of the 
first night! Plainly more time is uesessary. And this leads to 
another explanation of the phenomenon. It is simply that the 
sleeping mind and brain and body, having, according to a natural 
law of habit, become accustomed to the new conditions after a few 
nights, varying with the individual, can sleep on without being 
necessarily aroused by the noises. The body can become accus- 
tomed to sleeping on a hard board. The nervous system can so 
conform itself gradually to new conditions that it can sleep under 
the influence of strong stimulants. So, may it not be possible for 
the whole mind to become accustomed to slumber on amid noises 
at first disturbing and distracting f The actual organs of sense 
need not become dulled as M. Jouflfroy appears to suppose ; but 
all the nervous, sensational and mental activities concerned in the 
recognition of those street noises may become much less sensitive 
to them after a suflBcient time, because of the peculiar effects of 
habitual experience upon us. Just how this may take place we 
may be unable to explain. But M. Jouftroy would object to the 
dulling of the sensational activities from habit because they are 
often sharpened from the same cause. To which it. may be re- 
plied that our sense-perceptions may be both dulled and sharp- 
ened through habit according as we may choose to encourage or 
oppose any given influences affecting our sense faculties. The 
sense faculties of an Indian are rendered acute because he throws 
his whole soul into the line of sense-perception. On the other 
hand a philosopher might be surrounded by the same sensecul- 
turing influences and opportunities, and yet, by engaging day af- 
ter day in profound metaphysical meditations, might soon become 
the more and more indifferent to the former. The case of the 
Paris stranger is analogous. He strove to shut out the noises. 
Does not then the wonderful power of mind and body to adapt 
themselves to varied conditions furnish a satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomenon in question, without supposing the constant 
consciousness of mind ? 

Again it is asked by M. Jouffroy how we can account for the 
fact of nurses being undisturbed by all noises foreign to the pa- 
tient and yet awaking bv the slightest movement of the patient. 
6 
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How can this be explained unless the mind never sleeps ? The 
mind of the nurse is evidently in no condition to slumber sound- 
ly. It only partially sleeps. Well then, the little conscious ac- 
tivity which it does have in sleep is probably all constantly di- 
rected toward the affairs of the patient, thus becoming of course 
more oblivious to all other matters. The case of the footman of 
Halle who always awoke before reaching the small foot bridge 
with steps, as given by Sir William Hamilton, is in point here. 
What conscious activity of his mind was at work was all direct- 
ed toward awaking at that one place and time. This proposition 
is a very conceivable one. For have we not ourselves, in our 
waking moments, become so absorbed in our subject ol contem- 
plation as to be largely unconscious of the great world of forces 
about us ? Therefore the case of the nurse above referred to 
does not prove that the mind cannot be wholly unconscious under 
conditions favorable to sound slumber. 

Finally M. Jouff'roy refers to the fact of our ability to wake at 
an appointed hour, when, before going to sleep, we have made a 
firm resolution to that effect. He argues that the mind must 
measure time during sleep, otherwise the phenomenon would be 
inexplicable. It is indeed evident that the mind must retain its 
power of measuring time on these particular occasions. But can 
it therefore never sleep ? Here again just as in the cases before 
referred to, what conscious activity of the mind is or exists, is 
all directed to one matter, that of time. Strangely enough, M. 
Jouffroy himself admits that after a night passed in the effort to 
awake at a given time, we do remember that during sleep we have 
been constantly occupied with this thought. On these occasions, 
he admits that our slumber is light and untranquil, the mind con- 
stantly disturbing the senses. In these admissions may we not 
find the explanation of the strange fact ? Let us suppose that 
on one of these occasions we chance to be very tired, all other 
conditions favoring sound sleep. We shall probably then sleep 
soundly and in consequence of this, fail to wake at the hour. 



